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DRAWINGS OF THE 
EARLY GERMAN SCHOOLS 


When the development of Italian art is concerned, it is permissible for 
the historian to separate fairly strictly the works belonging to one 
century and the next. Here a purely arbitrary method of classifica- 
tion so nearly accords with historical truth, that a partition more or 
less rigid of the Trecento from the Quattrocento, or again of the 
Quattrocento from the Cinquecento, is to all intents and purposes 
justified. Not so with the subject of our present study. The arts in 
Germany developed along essentially different lines, and in no case can 
it be said that the turn of a century marked a really significant change 
in their nature. Thus the period which is dealt with in the present 
volume, and which we have brought under the quite general heading 
of the Early German Schools, is outwardly an irregular one, covering 
as it does three-parts of the fifteenth century, and roughly the first half 
of the sixteenth. 

There are good reasons, however, for considering the fourth decade 
of the fifteenth century as the opening phase of a new artistic era in 
Germany. For although, as need hardly be said, the first beginnings 
of panel-painting and of the graphic arts date back to a much 
remoter age, and the earliest artists of a marked personality were by 
no means those who emerged during the 'thirties, this decade stands 
out prominently in history at once by reason of the greater abundance 
of its surviving materials, the more pronounced individuality of the 
artists then working, and the altogether new style of expression of which 
these men were the exponents. Nor does all this apply merely to a 
restricted area within the province of German art. In far distant parts 
of the country the 'thirties were marked by the appearance of pioneers, all 
of whom were striving after aims fundamentally alike. Thus, to be brief, 
it is with the beginnings of an art based on the principles of naturalism 
and three-dimensional presentation that our period opens, and so far 
as any definite date can be given to an event of this kind, it may be 
fixed for the German Schools at about the year 1430. 
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Roughly four successive generations of artists flourished between 
that date and the middle of the sixteenth century, and each may be 
taken as representing a new phase of development. We have first the 
early stages of naturalism; then a period deriving its strongest impulses 
from the example of the great Flemings; next the beginnings of Italian 
influence, which, as time went on, obliterated the last traces of late- 
Gothic style. As a fact, however, the second quarter of the sixteenth 
century cannot be described as one in which the spirit of the 
Renaissance was fully assimilated in German art. We shall have occa- 
sion to show later that the younger Hans Holbein was really the only 
representative of his nation to compass this aim; the School of 
Nuremberg produced no master of the highest order after Diirer, while 
such older men as Cranach, Baldung and Huber, who outlived their 
contemporaries for a considerable term of years, all ended as exponents 
of a manneristic style. About 1550, the date which we have chosen as the 
close of our period, German art had to all intents and purposes lost its 
distinctive national character. We need not here discuss the underlying 
causes of this sudden decline. To complete this preliminary survey of 
our subject it will suffice to remark that, apart from the excessive 
imitation of Italian example (resulting, as of course it did, from the 
loss of a strong native impulse), the trend of political events and the 
disturbances of the Reformation proved disastrous to the development 
of the arts in Germany. 


In the past the Early German Schools were little known even to the 
student well-versed in other chapters of painting and engraving in the 
North. So long, indeed, as the esthetic standards of the Italian 
Renaissance were used indiscriminately to estimate the products of all 
periods and nations, German art remained practically unexplored and 
unappreciated. More lately, of course, it has met with better under- 
standing, and recent research has shed light on a multitude of problems 
which, little more than a generation ago, were hardly known to exist. 
But, excepting the men of a really prominent order, the Early German 
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artists have not to this day come in for their due share of popular 
appreciation. It is hoped that the selection of drawings in the 
present volume will serve to make better known both the great masters 
and the many minor ones, whose claim to interest is by no means 
negligible. We have endeavoured to intersperse unpublished examples 
of their work with those that were already accessible in other books, 
and thus to break new ground both for the student and layman. 
In the catalogue of plates the specialized reader will find some critical 
notes on the drawings reproduced. For the rest our aim can hardly 
be other than to give a general sketch of the Early German Schools, 
and to collect some of the fundamental data on which the study and 
criticism of German drawings are based. 


In a brief account of the early stages of naturalism it is best to open 
with a few words on Stephan Lochner, whose great triptych of the 
“ Adoration of the Magi” in the cathedral at Cologne is one of the 
most important monuments of the period. ‘Though his other works 
are by no means numerous and there is little documentary evidence 
to shed light on the outward events of his career, Lochner stands out 
as a characteristic representative of the new style, and one of a singular 
delicacy and sense of beauty. It is, strangely enough, to Albrecht 
Dürer that we owe our knowledge of the master’s name, for in the 
well-known chronicle of his journey to the Netherlands in 1520, Diirer 
mentions Lochner as the author of the “ Dombild," which, like the 
remaining half-dozen of his works, has no signature or other certifica- 
tion. A native of Meersburg on the Lake of Constance, Lochner 
was born sometime about 1400, and he died at Cologne in 1451, 
after working in that town for at least three decades. As a fact, his 
presence at Cologne is first definitely attested for the year 1442; but 
since his earliest pictures, which, by common consent, are assigned to 
about the year 1430, show many of the features of the older masters 
of the Cologne School, there can be little doubt that he migrated 
from Southern Germany at an early stage of his life. Particular 
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importance attaches to a panel of the “ Presentation,” at Darmstadt, 
which is inscribed with the year 1448, and thus provides a clue 
to the date of the ‘‘ Dombild." Being rather less advanced in style than 
the Darmstadt picture, this latter was in all probability executed about 
1440, and for similar reasons we may regard a panel of the “ Last 
Judgment,” in the Cologne Museum, as the latest of the artist's extant 
pròductions. Unfortunately nothing definite has as yet been ascer- 
tained as regards the derivation of the new elements in Lochner’s style. 
For the present, however, one is probably safer in assuming that he 
came into contact with Burgundian painters at the time of his “ Wan- 
derschaft,” than in supposing that he owed the impulse to naturalism 
to a specifically South German movement. 

The advance of naturalism in Upper Germany is mainly associated 
with the name of Conrad Witz, a painter who was born at Constance 
about 1395, migrated to Basle at the time of the-great church-council, 
and died in 1446. Again we have but a comparatively small number 
of works to judge from, but the successive stages by which this artist 
acquired complete mastery in the rendering of reality, can still plainly be 
traced in the dismembered panels of three large composite altars. In 
1434 Witz is known to have purchased the freedom of his guild at 
Basle, and it was doubtless there, and at about that date, that he painted 
the earliest of his now known church-pictures, to wit the so-called 
Heilspiegel Altar. The majority of the component panels of this 
impressive work are still at Basle, but some are now in the Berlin 
Museum, while two have only recently come to light at Dijon. 
As with Lochner, the only dated work by Witz belongs to his 
later period, this being an altar of the year 1444, commissioned by 
Francois de Mies for the cathedral at Geneva, and now preserved in 
an incomplete state in the museum of that town. How closely the 
artist studied nature is here shown by a composition depicting the 
“ Miraculous Draught of Fishes,” which renders with fidelity the 
shores of Lake Leman and the surrounding mountains. Whether the 
last of Witz’s great altarpieces has rightly been located at Olsberg, near 


Basle, remains for the present doubtful; but it is certain that it com- 
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prised the panels of “ SS. Catherine and Magdalen,” now at Strasburg, 
the “ Visitation of St. Anne” at Basle, and the “ Annunciation ”at 
Nuremberg. 

Very few drawings can be connected either with Stephan Lochner or 
Conrad Witz, and in the case of Hans Multscher, another of the 
leaders of naturalism, it is hard to accept the one and only specimen, at 
Erlangen, that has been ascribed to him with some degree of proba- 
bility. None the less, brief mention must here be made of Multscher’s 
signed altarpiece of 1437, at Berlin, and of the Sterzing Altar, which 
is exactly twenty years later and is likewise connected by documentary 
evidence with this artist. As a fact, it is improbable that the Sterzing 
panels were executed by Multscher himself, but being definitely a 
product of the same workshop as the Berlin altarpiece, they serve to 
illustrate the general trend of artistic development during Multscher's 
lifetime. While in the somewhat rude and ungainly work of the 
thirties the artist was clearly preoccupied with the realization of con- 
crete effect, the later one reveals a considerable advance as regards the 
refinement of type and sentiment. This change, brought about largely 
by Flemish influence, became generally characteristic for the second 
half of the fifteenth century. Another such comparison, yielding 
similar results, may be drawn between the engravings of the Mono- 
grammist ES and those of the somewhat earlier Master of the Playing 
Cards, who was formerly identified with Witz. The Master ES was 
probably born about 1430, and the dates, ranging from 1461-7 on 
certain of his plates, mark the latter stages of a very productive 
career. The sphere of his activity has been traced to the districts 
around Strasburg, Freiburg, and Basle, and to all appearance he was 
by birth a Swiss. Though not an artist of the highest order, he often 
attains to considerable dignity and refinement, and, in virtue of his 
technical advance, holds a very prominent place in the early history 
of his craft. ` 

Among the host of artists who during the last quarter of the century 
were working in a style modelled upon Flemish example, by far 
the greatest was Martin Schongauer. The son of a goldsmith, to 
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whom he probably owed his first education in art, Schongauer was 
born at Colmar about 1445 and, after working for the great part of 
his life in his native town, died at Breisach in 1491. Whether he ever 
came in touch with the Master ES is uncertain, but there is no 
doubt that he was influenced by the older artist, and indeed owed much 
of his technical skill to his predecessor. Little is known of Schongauer’s 
activity as a painter, and of the various pictures which betray his style, 
only one can definitely be considered an autograph work. This is the 
majestic “ Virgin in the Rosebower ”in the Church of St. Martin at 
Colmar, a large panel dated 1469, which thus belongs to an early stage 
of his career. A number of smaller ones, on the other hand, at Berlin, 
Vienna, and Munich, besides a long series of Passion subjects in the 
Colmar Museum, must either have been executed by his apprentices 
or by artists reflecting the influence of his prints. Such imitators of 
Schongauer were working in great number; with the one exception of 
Dürer he inspired a larger following both among his contemporaries 
and juniors than any other German master. All his more celebrated 
plates, such as the “ Death of the Virgin” and the “ Carrying of the 
Cross,” were copied time and again until far into the next century, 
and this is small matter of surprise in view of the unequalled fluency 
and grace with which Schongauer used a purely Gothic language of 
form. A familiar anecdote relates that Michelangelo was moved 
to enthusiasm by his “ Temptation of St. Anthony." This is of 
interest as a reminder that Schongauer’s influence extended far beyond 
the boundaries of Germany; but what is perhaps a more significant 
proof of the repute in which he stood, is that Diirer chose Colmar as 
his first destination on setting out on his youthful journeyings. 

In an anonymous artist now commonly known as the Master of the 
Housebook we have one of the few representatives of his time who 
remained practically untouched by Flemish influence. A contemporary 
of Schongauer and probably a Suabian by extraction, he takes his name 
from a number of spirited pen-drawings in a manuscript miscellany 
belonging to Fiirst Waldburg of Wolfegg. Various attempts have been 


made to establish his identity, but up to the present no certain evidence 
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has become available, and one can only surmise that he was working 
in the districts around Mainz for a term of years roughly coinciding with 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century. Apart from the drawings in the 
Wolfegg miscellany, the Master of the Housebook is seen at his best 
in a set of about seventy engravings in a curious drypoint technique, 
the majority of which are preserved in unique impressions in the 
Amsterdam Print Room. Ranging, as they do, over a great variety 
of subjects, from the current religious themes to portraiture, animal 
studies and scenes of everyday life, these prints have a quite 
unusual claim to interest. They reveal, moreover, such freedom and 
vivacity, and a style so unfettered by convention, that the artist 
stands quite apart from his contemporaries and ranks at once with the 
most original and problematic figures of his time. During the latter 
stages of his activity he seems also to have practised extensively as a 
painter, and we may mention the impressive “ Crucifixion ” at Freiburg 
and the “ Resurrection " at Sigmaringen as characteristic examples of 
his work of this class. ‘There also remain some designs for glass panels 
and goldsmith-work which open up further vistas on his activity, and 
it may be added that certain authorities have thought to recognize his 
hand in a number of book-illustrations published at Speier. 

At Nuremberg the beginnings of naturalism are best represented by 
the Master of the Tucher Altar in the Frauenkirche, while Hans 
Pleydenwurff, the author of a fine “ Crucifixion" at Munich, marks 
the inception of Flemish influence on the School of Franconia. When 
Pleydenwurff died in 1472, his workshop was taken over by his chief 
apprentice Michael Wolgemut, and in him the traditions of the older 
painter survived until well into the sixteenth century. Born as early 
as 1434 (as can be inferred from an inscription on his portrait by Dürer), 
Wolgemut died in 1518, his activity thus extending over an unusually 
long period. His earliest extant work is a large polyptych comprised 
of scenes of the Passion, which was formerly in a church at Hof in 
Northern Bavaria, and is now preserved in the Munich Gallery. 
It dates back to the year 1465 and was actually given in commission to 


Pleydenwurff, though there is no doubt that the younger artist was re- 
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sponsible for its execution. Another large church-picture at Zwickau, 
dated 1479, may be mentioned as a notable example of Wolgemut’s 
later work, belonging to the time when he had become the head of a 
prosperous workshop that delivered altarpieces to remote parts of the 
country. But here, as indeed with the majority of the works which 
issued from his studio and bore his name, it is hard to decide exactly 
which parts the master carried out himself, and which he left to his 
apprentices and journeymen. Recent criticism has tended to show 
that Wolgemut should be looked upon more in the light of an artisan 
and contractor than as an artist who held himself responsible for the 
finish of all details. ‘Thus the Schwabach Altar of 1507 is almost 
certainly in the main the work of assistants, and the same applies to 
the beautiful Peringsdörfer Altar, at Nuremberg, which was commis- 
sioned in 1487 for the Church of St. Augustine. Careful discrimination 
is likewise called for in judging of the woodcuts commonly associated 
with the name of Wolgemut. The best of these appeared in the 
“ Schatzbehalter " and the Chronicle of Hartmann Schedel, books that 
were printed by Anton Koburger in the early nineties. Hard as it is 
to distinguish between the various hands that drew them, they mani- 
festly take an important place among the early masterpieces of German 
book-illustration. 

What is doubtless Wolgemut’s most enduring title to fame is to have 
been the master of Albrecht Diirer. One of the profoundest geniuses 
of all time, possessed at once of an incomparably wider range of human 
sympathy and technical accomplishment than any of his predecessors, 
Diirer, by common consent, is the representative artist of his people. 
If his advent heralded a rapid transformation of the old order of 
German art, this is partly explained by the inception of Italian 
influence. But what counts for more for the right understanding of 
his works and of their place in history is that Dürer was the first to 
give expression to a far-reaching native revival, in which was fore- 
shadowed one of the greatest events of the early sixteenth century in 
Germany: the Reformation and rise of Protestantism. 


Diirer was born at Nuremberg in 1471 as the son of a goldsmith of 
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Hungarian extraction. After acquiring the handicraft of his father in 
early youth and serving his apprenticeship as a painter under Wolgemut, 
he spent the years of his “ Wanderschaft ” in the districts of the Upper 
Rhine, returning to Nuremberg in 1494. ‘Though long disputed, a 
brief sojourn at Venice seems definitely to have preceded the early 
stages of his activity as an independent master at Nuremberg, and 
numerous documents bear witness to a second period of residence 
there from 1505-7. From that date onward, however, until 1520, 
when he visited the Netherlands for a period of about a year, 
Dürer was continuously working in his native town, dying there in 
the spring of 1528. There still exist specimens of Diirer’s handi- 
work dating back to his boyhood, his apprenticeship, and the time of 
his youthful travellings; his first great achievements, however, are the 
woodcuts of the “ Apocalypse," which were published at Nuremberg 
in 1498. Whatever the progress towards new ideals made by the 
artist in his later years, this essentially Gothic product of his early 
manhood, charged as it is with intense emotional force, remains in many 
respects the greatest in the whole range of his creations. During the 
years preceding his second journey to Italy, the problems of Renaissance 
art already engrossed him, and we find his interest centring on the 
one hand in the study of an idealized canon of human proportion, 
and, on the other, in the task of perfecting his technical skill as an 
engraver. Following closely on the celebrated “ Nemesis ” of 1503, 
` and the no less famous “ St. Eustace,” the plate of ‘‘ Adam and Eve,” 
dated 1505, is the work in which these tendencies culminate. 

During his second sojourn at Venice Dürer was chiefly engaged 
upon his so-called “ Rosenkranzfest," now at Prague, a picture which 
leads on to his two great altar-panels executed on his return to 
Nuremberg: the Heller Altar, of which only a copy survives, and the 
beautiful “ Allerheiligenbild," dated 1511, at Vienna. After the com- 
pletion of these two pictures, the most ambitious of his works in the 
medium of colour, Dürer again turned his attention to the graphic 
arts, finishing about that date the exquisite series of the “ Life of the 
Virgin,” and the two woodcut “ Passions," of which the larger had 
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been started as far back as in 1498. The small engraved “ Passion,” 
too, was published about 1513, and was soon followed by the plates 
now considered as his masterpieces in engraving: “ Death and the 
Knight,” “ St. Jerome in his Study," and the “ Melancholia.” Another 
distinct section in Dürer's life-work is that covering the years 1512—18 
and comprising his extensive share in the woodcut works 't3mmissioned 
by the Emperor Maximilian. Besides collaborating with Cranach, 
Burgkmair, Baldung and others in drawing the delightful marginal 
decorations of the Emperor’s prayer-book, he was largely responsible 
for the design and execution both of the “ Triumphal Arch" and 
“ Triumphal Procession.” Admirably as Dürer acquitted himself of 
these commissions, it is hard to suppose that they were really congenial 
to him. 'Thus in the years immediately preceding his Journey to the 
Netherlands a certain relaxing of his creative power becomes discernible, 
while from that point onwards he may be seen to return to a closer 
observation of nature and reality. Much of his best work belonging 
to the last years of his life 1s portraiture, but outstanding are the two 
great panels of the “ Apostles " at Munich, which seem almost to have 
been conceived as the embodiment of his whole artistic striving. 
Reminiscent in composition of Bellini's altar in the Church of the Frari 
at Venice, they are witness at once to Dürer's unresolved conflict with 
the formal ideals of the Renaissance and the incomparable virility of 
his native genius. 

Apart from Baldung, who will be dealt with later, the most notable 
of Dürer's early disciples was Hans von Kulmbach. Born in 1476, 
and originally a pupil of Jacopo de Barbari, Kulmbach died as early as 
1522, having resided for most of his life at Nuremberg. During the 
years 1514-16, however, he was temporarily working at Cracow, where 
a number of other Nuremberg artists, including the great sculptor Veit 
Stoss, are likewise known to have found employment. To the years 
of Kulmbach's residence at Cracow belongs a fine set of panels de- 
picting the “ Life of St. Catherine," still in the Marienkirche, which 
is perhaps his most individual achievement. At Nuremberg he stood 
under the dominant influence of Dürer, and this in some measure 
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hampered the development of his natural gifts. His early “ Adoration,” 
dated 1511, at Berlin, is none the less a very fine performance, and 
another proof of Kulmbach’s eminent capacity as a painter is the Tucher 
Altar in St. Sebald’s at Nuremberg, for which, however, he used a 
design of Dürer's. After his return from Cracow, Kulmbach again 
entered into relationship with his master, and there is evidence of his 
having some share in the woodcuts of the “ Triumphal Procession.” 
Nothing really definite, however, is known of this side of his activity, 
nor does it seem that he ever practised as an engraver. Among the 
designers of glass-panels, on the other hand, Kulmbach evidently en- 
joyed a great reputation, and one of the finest examples of glaziers’ 
work executed at the period, the windows in the choir of St. Sebald’s 
at Nuremberg, were based on drawings of his design. 

A fellow-apprentice of Kulmbach in Diirer’s workshop was Hans 
Leonhard Schäuffelein, but his connexion with the head of the Nurem- 
berg School was of a comparatively remote and transient nature, and 
later in his career he assimilated many of the elements of Suabian art. 
Born sometime about 1480, Schäuffelein received his early education 
in art from Wolgemut. It was shortly after the turn of the century 
that he became apprenticed to Dürer, but not later than 1510 he 
migrated to Augsburg, and again changed his residence in 1515, when 
he was nominated the ''Stadtmaler" of Nördlingen. He died in 
that town in 1539, or thereabouts. The best of Schäuffelein’s works 
dating from his Nuremberg period are, on the whole, the illustrations 
to Ulrich Pinder's “ Speculum Passionis," printed in 1 507, combining, 
as they do, a style of vigorous characterization with a distinct indi- 
viduality of the artist's own. As a painter his chief production was 
the altarpiece now at Ober St. Veit near Vienna, but, like Kulmbach's 
Tucher Altar, it was designed by Dürer. His later works, which vary 
greatly in quality, are best exemplified by the fresco of the “ Siege 
of Bethulia ” in the Nördlingen Rathaus, a large polyptych of 1513, 
executed for the Benedictine Abbey of Anhausen, and the Ziegler Altar 
in St. George's at Nórdlingen. They all show a somewhat perfunctory 
execution, a feature that is likewise characteristic of his countless 
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woodcuts. Among the most interesting of these are the illustrations to 
“ Theuerdank,” as they bear witness to the fact that, like his more 
celebrated contemporaries, Schauffelein enjoyed the patronage of the 
Emperor. 

We need not pause long over Hans Springinklee, whose brief career 
as a designer of woodcuts coincided roughly with the second decade of 
the century. He was an artist of less individuality and lower aspira- 
tions than either Kulmbach or Schäuffelein, but he showed considerable 
skill in reproducing the style of his master, indeed his share in 
the “ Triumphal Arch" and “ Triumphal Procession” is hard to 
distinguish from Diirer’s. Men of greater importance are the repre- 
sentatives of the second generation of Diirer’s disciples, among whom 
Jörg Pencz and the brothers Hans Sebald and Barthel Beham were 
the most distinguished. Apart from their artistic ability, interest 
attaches to these men on account of the outward circumstances of their 
lives: they were all of a free-thinking turn of mind, suffered persecution 
for their views, and were banished from Nuremberg for varying terms 
of years. As need hardly be said, they are best known as artists by 
their numerous engravings, which being mostly of a miniature size and 
wrought to a high state of finish, have given them the name of “ Klein- 
meister." Until recently a number of plates signed with the initials 
IB were thought to belong to a distinct personality of this group, 
but it has now been established that their author was Pencz, and that 
they date from the early period of his activity. The most prolific 
of the “ Kleinmeister " was the elder of the Beham brothers, Hans 
Sebald, for in addition to his engravings he left a mass of single wood- 
cuts and book-illustrations. He did not, however, make a regular 
practice of painting; the table-top decorated with Biblical subjects, in 
the Louvre, is one of his few extant works in colour. Both Barthel Beham 
and Pencz, on the other hand, rose to some prominence as painters, 
and their portraits rank among the best of the period. Along with the 
Nuremberg “ Kleinmeister " we may finally mention the Westphalian 
Heinrich Aldegrever, whose engravings show a similar meticulous finish 


to theirs, while in style they approximate to the Flemish mannerists. 
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After Dürer and Holbein, the most widely reputed of the Early Ger- 
man masters is doubtless the elder Lucas Cranach, a Franconian by birth, 
whose life covers the long term of years from 1472-1553. As a fact, 
however, his works which are now generally familiar belong to a stage 
of his career marked by a curious retrogression in style and a prolific- 
ness amounting to almost mechanical production. All his real master- 
pieces fall within the first decade of the sixteenth century, and 
these are neither very numerous nor widely known. Nothing 
definite has been ascertained about Cranach’s earliest beginnings, but 
it 1s supposed that he derived his youthful style from a school of 
painting centring in the districts of the Upper Danube. The list of 
his works opens with five different representations of the “ Crucifixion ": 
the earliest a panel, dated 1502, in the Schottenstift at Vienna; another 
now in the Munich Gallery; the rest woodcuts, of which one appeared 
in a missal printed at Vienna. 'To about the same period belongs 
also the exquisite “ Rest on the Flight," at Berlin, which is per- 
haps the finest thing we have from Cranach’s hand. Thus far it 
seems that the artist was working in Austria and the bordering terri- 
tories of Bavaria; but in 1505 he is definitely known to have moved 
to Wittenberg, where for the rest of his life he filled the post of court- 
painter to the Electors of Saxony. As examples of his work during 
his early Wittenberg period, we may mention the splendid woodcut 
of “ St. George” and a panel of the “ Holy Kindred,” at Frankfurt; 
while a large “ Venus and Cupid," at Petrograd, dated 1 509, is virtually 
the last of his great masterpieces. For the rest of his career one has 
to picture the artist as presiding over a large body of apprentices, a 
man of wealth and civic distinctions, the adviser of the Saxon princes, 
and (what is of great importance for the understanding of his develop- 
ment) a close friend and adherent of Luther. Nearly every museum of 
Europe contains some specimen of his later work, either religious or 
mythological, a nude or hunting scene, the portraits of the great 
Reformers or of the Saxon Electors. Those that are really from 
Cranach's hand retain the perfection of finish of a great artist, but in 
style they are all more or less mannered and show a strange revival of 
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Gothic feeling. However interesting they may be from an historical 
point of view, the later Cranach undoubtedly belies the promise of his 
youthful masterpieces. 

Until about the last decade of the fifteenth century the leading centre 
of art in Suabia was Ulm, but with the rise of Augsburg as a city of 
commerce, a school of painting came into being there that is of far 
greater importance to us. The first of the great Augsburg artists was 
the elder Hans Holbein, who was probably born about 1465, worked 
at Augsburg from 1492 until 1517, when he removed to Isenheim, 
dying therein 1526. The long list of his works, which are now scattered 
over many German towns, opens with four panels representing scenes 
of the “ Life of the Virgin,” which belonged to an altarpiece originally 
at Weingarten, near Ravensburg, and are now preserved in Augsburg 
Cathedral. ‘Their style exhibits a strong assimilation of Flemish ele- 
ments, and this influence, which Holbein probably received at the 
time of his “ Wanderschaft,” remains characteristic for his production 
until an advanced stage of his life. As further examples of his essentially 
Gothic manner, combined, as it is, with the broad painter-like treat- 
ment characteristic of the Augsburg School, we may mention the large 
Kailsheim Altar of 1502 at Munich, and the Epitaph of Ulrich Schwarz 
of 1508, in the Maximilians-Museum at Augsburg. Dating from the year 
1512, two panels of an altarpiece, likewise at Augsburg, claim special 
attention, as they show the first signs of Renaissance influence in his 
work, though this as yet is mainly restricted to details of ornament. 
There is no question of Holbein having ever acquired a first-hand 
knowledge of Italian art, but from the few remaining works of his 
latter years we see that he bid fair to transform the character of his 
earlier style completely. Though still somewhat cramped in com- 
position, his Sebastian Altar of 1515, at Munich, shows an astonishing 
advance towards the new ideals. His latest extant work, too, the 
“ Fountain of Life," at Madrid, attains to a dignity of conception 
anticipating the masterpieces of his more celebrated son. 

If Holbein’s place in the Augsburg School is clearly that of a 


transitional artist, his younger townsman, Hans Burgkmair, ranges 
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with the leaders of the Renaissance movement in Germany. Born 
as the son of a painter in 1473, Burgkmair owed his early training 
to Schongauer, became a master of his guild at Augsburg in 1498, 
and left signed and dated works from 1502 to his death in 1531. 
Among the earliest of his extant productions are three panels, in the 
Augsburg Gallery, which belong to a series of representations of the 
great Roman basilicas, a commission which he executed in collaboration 
with Holbein for the convent of St. Catherine at Augsburg. Even in 
his earliest pictures Burgkmair shows his keen appreciation of Italian 
art, and on proceeding to his mature masterpieces we find him painting 
with a breadth and richness of colouring not unworthy of the con- 
temporary Venetians. His two triptychs at Munich, representing 
“ St. John in Patmos ” and the “ Crucifixion,” are perhaps the finest 
things he produced, for if they lack the deep feeling and sense of 
construction of Dürer, they are unapproached by him for their 
freedom of style. As a designer of woodcuts, Burgkmair is no less 
important than as a painter. Collaborating with Jost de Negker, an 
Antwerp artist of unusual technical accomplishment, he was virtually 
the pioneer of chiaroscuro printing, which was likewise practised at an 
early date by Cranach and Baldung. An equestrian portrait of 
Maximilian I is one of his finest examples in this technique, and it 
leads us on to the numerous plates which he contributed to the 
Emperor’s woodcut works, in particular the “ Genealogy of the Habs- 
burgs,” the “ Weisskunig," and “ Triumphal Procession.” Com- 
paratively little is known of the latter end of Burgkmair’s career, but 
that he suffered no loss of vitality is sufficiently proved by his superb 
“ Self-portrait," dated 1529, at Vienna. Nor can we leave this impres- 
sive artist without a brief mention of his influence on the later Augsburg 
School. To him his younger contemporary, Jörg Breu, owed the 
strongest impulses of his life, and his tradition survived to the middle 
of the century in Christoph Amberger, whose “ Virgin with SS. Afra 
and Ulrich,” in Augsburg Cathedral, is one of the few conspicuous 

works of that period of general decline. 
In the painter known as Matthias Griinewald we have at once a 
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personality of outstanding importance in early German art and one of 
almost perplexing singularity. His style of intense dramatic vigour, 
coupled, as it is, with an astonishing feeling for the expressive values 
of colour, seems to lack any direct antecedent among the older painters. 
Possibly the Master of the Housebook and the elder Holbein con- 
tributed in some measure to its formation, but this is little more than 
a conjecture, and one which is not likely to be definitely proved. The 
lack of any contemporary record of a painter Grünewald is another 
point which has long defied explanation, and it is only as the result 
of quite recent research that some fresh light has been cast upon it. 
It now seems probable that the artist's name was not Grünewald at all, 
and that in reality he was identical with one Matthias Gotthard, called 
Neithart, who filled the post of court-painter to Albrecht of Branden- 
burg and died in the same year as Dürer. For the present, however, 
little more can be said with certainty than that he was a native of 
the middle Rhenane districts, that he worked chiefly about Mainz 
and Frankfurt, while his greatest creation, the Isenheim Altar, was 
painted in Alsace at no great distance from Colmar, where it is now 
preserved. Apart from the Isenheim Altar (one of the masterpieces 
of the world), about a dozen other pictures from the hand of 
this great genius survive, and though, as was said, their stylistic 
derivation remains obscure, opinion varies little on their chronological 
order. On the ground of certain evidence, the completion of the 
Isenheim Altar can be dated at 1510, while to the first decade of the 
century can be assigned a “ Mocking of Christ," at Munich, and a 
small “ Crucifixion,” at Basle. Foremost in point of quality among 
the later pictures is a panel of “ SS. Erasmus and Mauritius,” likewise 
at Munich, which, if less intense than the earlier ones, attains an even 
greater subtlety of pictorial effect. 

Though Griinewald’s masterpiece was painted in Alsace, the artist 
himself had no direct connexion with the native school of the Upper 
Rhine. Of the local painters of Alsace and Baden at once the most 
typical and accomplished was Hans Baldung Grien, a man of dis- 


tinguished parentage, who rose to honours in civic life. He was born 
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at Weyersheim, near Strasburg, in 1476, and served his apprenticeship 
under Dürer along with Kulmbach and Schäuffelein. Returning to 
Strasburg for a brief period in 1509, he found employment at Freiburg 
from 1512-1516, when he finally settled in his native town, 
dying there in 1545. Baldung’s earliest masterpiece is a large chiaro- 
scuro woodcut representing a “ Witches’ Gathering," of the year 
1510, which is of special interest as it for the first time reveals his 
peculiar faculty for creating an atmosphere of the supernatural and 
macabre. In that it already clearly anticipates two of the master’s best 
known works of a later period, the panels of " Death overpowering his 
Victims,” at Basle. Baldung’s removal to so comparatively unim- 
portant a place as Freiburg is explained by the fact that his services 
were enlisted for an altarpiece of unusual dimensions, which may still be 
seen in the cathedral of that town. ‘There are studies for it dated 1513, 
which show that he had the work in hand soon after his arrival, and 
his departure, too, coincided with the date 1516, inscribed on the 
predella of the rear panel of the “ Crucifixion.” Both for its grandeur of 
conception and rich saturated colouring, the Freiburg Altar is Baldung’s 
most powerful creation—indeed, it ranges with the finest monuments 
of the whole period. While at Freiburg Baldung also did much good 
work as a draughtsman on wood, painted a number of smaller pictures, 
such as the “ Pieta ” in the National Gallery, and furnished the designs 
for the beautiful storied windows in the Alexander Chapel of the 
cathedral. During his later Strasburg period his powers declined, and 
from his comparatively few remaining works of the ’thirties and ’forties 
one sees that he developed along similar lines to Cranach. It is mainly 
as an artist of facile invention and vigorous imagination that Baldung 
exerts his appeal; though lacking both the profoundness of Diirer’s 
genius and the emotional force of Griinewald, he is yet, at his best, one 
of the most interesting personalities of his time. 

An arresting group of minor artists, whose work has a distinct 
national character, is that of the Swiss contemporaries of Baldung— 
Niklaus Manuel of Berne; Urs Graf, a native of Solothurn, working 
at Basle; and Hans Leu of Zurich. ‘Though rude and untutored, 
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these provincial masters attained to a style of great originality, and 
if they were obviously lacking in higher qualities they did much to com- 
pensate for this with their vigour and virility. They are all known to 
have fought as mercenaries in the Lombard wars, in fact, Graf and 
Leu (of whom the latter was killed in battle) may be regarded as typical 
representatives of the roving soldatesca, which figure so prominently 
in Swiss history of the period. Niklaus Manuel was of a rather more 
sober disposition and played an important part as a reformer and 
statesman. As a painter, too, he was more painstaking than his two 
compatriots, and produced among other things the very remarkable panel 
of the “ Decapitation of St. John," at Basle. Leu’s activity as a painter 
is still subject to discussion; but there is no doubt that he is the 
least talented of this group, and that it is impossible to credit him 
either with the beautiful ‘‘ Death of Procris" or the “St. Jerome," at 
Basle, which have been traditionally ascribed to him in the past. Urs 
Graf practised chiefly as a goldsmith and designer of book-illustrations, 
but we have also a few engravings from his hand, and an etching of 
the year 1513, which is the earliest dated work in this technique. 
Both he and Manuel, however, owe most of their reputation to their 
drawings, of which a large number have come down to us, giving a 
vivid picture of contemporary life and in particular of the Lands- 
knechts, with whom these artists fraternized. They are for the most 
part simple pen-sketches of a daring breadth of treatment, and exhibit 
a keen sense of humour, conjoined with satire and caricature. 

In the so-called Danube School, which centred about the Bavarian 
bishoprics of Ratisbon and Passau, the greatest names are Albrecht 
Altdorfer and Wolf Huber, artists of a singularly romantic spirit, who 
found their most congenial inspiration in landscape. Altdorfer is first 
heard of on acquiring the rights of citizenship at Ratisbon in 1505, 
and his activity in that town (embracing all the branches of pictorial 
art in addition to architecture) may be traced in his works from 1508 
to his death in 1538. It seems that a journey down the Danube in 
I51I was an event of some moment in his life, and that it did much 


to stimulate his feeling for nature, which was to culminate in the 
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exquisite panel representing a “ Pathway through the Forest,” at 
Munich, and a celebrated set of etchings, done about 1 530. But if 
these works of Altdorfer’s later years may be considered (apart from 
drawings) as the first examples of pure landscape in German art, he 
from early on showed a strong tendency to visualize the human figure 
in its spatial relations, and indeed often as a quite subordinate “ staffage.” 
Scattered over the museums of Berlin, Munich, and Bremen are a 
number of small panels of this type, which, while outwardly motivated 
by some religious or mythological theme, are yet primarily conceived 
as landscapes. Unlike his contemporaries, Altdorfer did compara- 
tively little work for the churches; an important altarpiece from his 
hand, however, is that at St. Florian, dated 1518, while it is probable, 
too, that the various panels of the “ Life of St. Quirinus," now at Siena, 
Augsburg, and Nuremberg, were originally parts of a large composite 
church-picture. After deriving his style in the first place, not from 
Diirer, as was long supposed, but from a purely local tradition of art, 
Altdorfer from about 1520 onwards came under the distinct influence 
of the Renaissance. That this to some extent deprived him of his 
former spontaneity cannot be denied; but in his well-known “ Battle of 
Arbela,” at Munich, dated 1529, one has a clear proof that he re- 
mained one of the most imaginative creators in the whole range of 
German art. Of his brother, Erhard Altdorfer, likewise represented 
in our selection of plates, it will be enough to say that, after opening 
in the style characteristic of the Danube School, he later came under 
Saxon influences. 

A native of Feldkirch, who worked chiefly at Passau, Wolf Huber 
has lately acquired a reputation wellnigh equal to that of Altdorfer. 
He was not, however, so versatile in his handicraft, and while the list 
of his woodcuts is comparatively small, he seems never to have practised 
either as an engraver or etcher. Long employed as court-painter to 
the Bishops of Passau, Huber doubtless produced a considerable 
number of altarpieces in his day; but time and circumstance have dealt 
severely with them: not one has survived in the town where he worked, 
and, in all, his extant pictures number barely a dozen. Foremost 
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amongst these are a “ Lamentation,” dated 1521, at Feldkirch, and a 
dramatic “ Erection of the Cross," in the Vienna Gallery. This collec- 
tion is fortunate in possessing three further pictures from Huber's hand: 
a fine panel of “Christ taking leave of His Mother,” formerly in the 
Kaufmann collection ; a late allegorical representation of the “ Brazen 
Serpent and Crucifixion,” and a recently acquired “ Portrait of a 
Man." We may add that another fine specimen of the artist's 
portraiture has been preserved in the British Isles, at Dublin. But, 
needless to say, it is not as a painter that Huber lives in the memory of 
posterity; his reputation rests chiefly on his landscape drawings, in 
which we have some of the most inspired renderings of nature of all time. 

'There remains to sketch the career of Hans Holbein the younger, 
whom we already characterized in the opening passages of our intro- 
duction as the culminating personality of the Renaissance in Germany. 
Born at Augsburg in 1497, Holbein doubtless received his early training 
from his father. "When yet a minor, however, most probably in 1513, 
he migrated to Basle in the company of his short-lived brother 
Ambrosius, and it was there, in the town of Erasmus and Amerbach, that 
he was chiefly employed until 1526. About 1517, however, he is heard 
of as painting frescoes, now destroyed, in the Hertenstein Haus at 
Lucerne, and there is evidence that after their completion he spent 
some months of travel and study in Northern Italy. Returning to 
Basle in 1519, Holbein entered the most productive period of his early 
maturity, during which he finished in rapid succession what are perhaps 
the finest examples of German ecclesiastic painting in Renaissance 
style: the Solothurn Madonna of 1522, the Oberried Altar, and the 
superb “ Virgin and Child" commissioned by the Burgomaster of 
Basle, Jacob Mayer, now at Darmstadt. His best woodcuts, too, 
the “ Dance of Death,” belong to this second period of his residence 
at Basle. In 1526 Holbein removed for a term of two years 
to England, and it was then that he established his great reputation in 
portraiture, in virtue of which he was nominated, in 1538, the court- 
painter of Henry VIII. But though one always associates the latter 
end of Holbein's activity with his magnificent portraits of the English 
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aristocracy, he in point of fact compassed a much wider range of 
artistic interest, and fulfilled multiple duties in addition to portrait- 
painting. Thus, besides executing frescoes in the Palace of Whitehall 
and the premises of the German merchants in London (works which 
have shared the fate of his mural paintings in Switzerland), he also 
practised extensively as a designer of jewellery and goldsmith-work, 
woodcuts and glass-panels. His art was still in its full blossom when 
the master died in 1543, a victim of the plague. 


The decline of German art in the second half of the sixteenth century 
is not without its parallel in the history of the other Northern schools. 
In the Netherlands a similar phase of mannerism followed the 
supreme achievement of the older artists ; there again the influence 
of the South proved destructive to a long-sustained native tradition. 
At the same time, it would be hard to deny that German art 
of the late sixteenth century is void of the interest attaching even 
to the most Italianate period of the Netherlandish School, and if 
for no other reason because it lacks the promise of greater things 
to come. While Rubens and Rembrandt emerged from a generation 
of painters wellnigh as insipid and academic as a Joseph Heinz or 
Hans von Aachen, the arts in Germany touched their lowest ebb after 
the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War, 
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SCHOOL OF COLOGNE (about 1400). 

1. Sr. Marcaret. Budapest (National Gallery). Brush, c. 210 x 
140 mm. Schönbrunner-Meder (Albertina Publication): 
No. 665; Burger: Deutsche Malerei (Handbuch der Kunst- 
wissenschaft), I, p. 96. 

SOUTH GERMAN (about 1420). 

2. Tur BETRAYAL or CHRIST. Paris (Louvre). Silverpoint and 
pen on vellum, 115x180 mm. Classified as Bavarian; 
possibly from the districts of Lake Constance. The Flight 
of St. John (to r. after Mark xiv. 5, 51/2), is very unusual 
in the iconography of the “ Betrayal” Cf. Urs Graf’s 
woodcut (His 10) in Ringmann’s Passion, 1506. 

ANONYMOUS (about 1440). 

3. Tue Mockınc or CHRIST. London (British Museum). Pen 
and water-colours, 182 x272 mm. Inscribed “ Profitisse 
quis te perkussit" (Math. xxvi. 68; Luke xxii. 64). The 
corners rounded at a later date. Attributed in the Malcolm 
Catalogue to the Augsburg School, c. 1470. The drawing is 


certainly much earlier and resembles U. 8. 21 at Basle. 


FOLLOWER OF STEPHAN LOCHNER (4. 1451). 

4. VIRGIN AND Donor. London (British Museum). Pen, 230 x 
140mm. Possibly a copy. A picture by Lochner, similar in 
composition, is in the Cologne Museum. 

STYLE OF CONRAD WITZ. 

5. VIRGIN AND CHILD. Erlangen (Universitäts-Bibliothek). Pen 
and wash, 185 x 122 mm. Corresponds in composition to 
the “ Holy Family ” by Witz at Naples. A drawing similar 
in style and treatment is at Berlin. Perhaps a copy. 


ANONYMOUS (about 1460). 
6. VIRGIN AND CHILD. Munich (Graphische Sammlung). Pen, 


205 X193 mm. Schmidt, VII, 1. A replica or copy, some- 


what different in treatment, is in the possession of Mr. A. E. 
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Popham, London. The same figures, under a baldachin, 
occur on a second sheet at Munich. 


THE MASTER ES OF 1466. 
7. Tue Baptism or CHRIST. Paris (Louvre). Pen, 291 x215 
mm. Study for the engravings Lehrs 28 and 29. See Jahr- 
buch (Berlin), XI (1890), p. 82. 
MARTIN SCHONGAUER Le, 1445-1491). 
8. VIRGIN AND CHILD. Berlin (Kupferstichkabinett). Pen, 227 x 
. 159 mm. Rosenberg, Plate 24. Similar in composition to 


the engraving B. VI, 133, 30, and to a picture in the National 
Gallery (No. 723). 


9. Tue Nativity. Florence (Uffizi). Pen, 140x204 mm. 
Rosenberg, Plate 27. Possibly by a pupil, closely following 


Schongauer's later style. 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUSEBOOK (active c. 1475-1500). 
IO. Tur PLANET Luna. Wolfegg (Fürst Waldburg). Pen, c. 245 x 
159 mm. Fol. 17 v. of the Wolfegg Housebook, published 
by Bossert and Storck, 1912. 


11. MAN AND Woman STANDING. Berlin (Kupferstichkabinett). 
Silverpoint, 196 x 135 mm. A similar drawing is at Leipzic. 
See Jahrbuch (Berlin), XX (1899), p. 180; XXXIV (1913), 
p. 165. 

SCHOOL OF NUREMBERG (1479). 

I2. Portraits or A Man AND Woman. Paris (Louvre). Pen and 
brush, 138x200 mm. Twice dated 1479. An inferior 
picture (Suabian), also dated 1479 and of similar composition, 
is at Munich (Nationalmuseum, No. 278). 


MICHAEL WOLGEMUT (1434-1519). 
13. Tue Lasr Supper. Berlin (Kupferstichkabinett). Pen and 
wash, 246 x 263 mm. Pricked for transfer. See Stadler, J.: 
M.W. und der Nürnberger Holzschnitt (1913), p. 86. For 
the inscriptions, see Bock, E.: Berlin Catalogue (1921), p. 89. 
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ALBRECHT DURER (1471-1528). 

14. LANDSCAPE. Paris (Bibliothèque Nationale). Water-colours, 
251x367 mm. Signed and inscribed “ weydenmull.” 
Lippmann, 331. Belongs to a set of early landscapes 
(1494-1495), of which the others are at Berlin, Bremen, 
Brunswick, London, Milan, Paris (Louvre), Oxford, and 
Vienna. 


15. VIRGIN AND CHILD. Oxford (Ashmolean Museum). Pen, 
195x125 mm. Dated 1502. Not in Lippmann; Oxford 
Drawings, III, 6. A copy by Schäuffelein, signed and dated 
1507, is at Erlangen. | 


16. PoRTRAIT or ANDREAS Dürer. Vienna (Albertina). Pen, 
280x218 mm. Dated 1514. Lippmann-Meder, 532. The 
figure appears reversed in B. 70, a sheet of studies connected 
with Diirer’s experiments in the technique of etching. See 
Belvedere, III (1923), (VII/VIID, p. 1. 


17. Sr. CATHERINE. Bayonne (Bonnat collection). Signed. Pen, 
c. 220x125 mm. Not in Lippmann. Exhibited in Paris in 
1923. Probably about 1515. 


18. THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN. Paris (Louvre). Pen, 280 x 
220 mm. Signed and dated 1518. Similar to the etching 
dated 1515 (B. 19), for which there are studies at Paris and 
Vienna (Lippmann, 320, 535, 536). 


I9. A Horseman. Vienna (Albertina). Pen, 425x235 mm. 
Lippmann, 550. Belongs to a series of six similar subjects, 
designed for the “ Triumphal Procession ”of Maximilian, 
but not executed as woodcuts. Another sheet by Kulmbach, 
corrected by Dürer, is at Berlin. 


20. PoRTRAIT or A Man. London (British Museum). Charcoal, 
378x273 mm. Dated 1521. Lippmann, 287. Supposed 
to be Barend van Orley, but the alleged similarity with his 


portrait at Dresden is not beyond dispute. 
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21. VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH Saints. Chantilly (Musée Condé). 
Pen, 252 x 387 mm. Signed and dated 1521. Lippmann, 
343. First design for an altarpiece projected by Dürer after his 
return from the Netherlands. Lippmann 324 and 364 are also 
connected with it. See Repertorium, XXVIII (1905), p. 46. 
FOLLOWER OF ALBRECHT DURER. 
22. STUDIES OF THE Nupe. London (British Museum). Silver- 
point and pen, 335 x 223 mm. Published by Lippmann (92) 


as possibly by Diirer. It is closely allied in style to Baldung. 
. Compare his woodcut Eism. 3. 


HANS VON KULMBACH (1476-1522). 


23. HALF-LENGTH Ficure or a Bisuor. Strasburg (Cabinet des 
Estampes). Pen, 175x205 mm. Design for a glass panel, 
attributed by Térey to Baldung (III, 213). Companion 
drawings are at Erlangen and Berlin; finished panels (dated 
1511) are at Nuremberg, Berlin and in a private collection 
in London. 


24. Tur Hory Trinity. Budapest (National Gallery). Pen, c. 
215 mm.in diameter. Signed and dated 1514. Design for a 
roundel. Corroborates the attribution of the preceding drawing. 


HANS LEONHARD SCHÄUFFELEIN (c. 1480-1540). 
25. A LANDSKNECHT STANDING. London (British Museum). Pen, 
275 X 170 mm. There are similar woodcuts, e.g. B. VII, 266, 
99; 100, 267, 268. See Breunner-Enkevorrth : Römisch 
Kaiserlicher Majestát Kriegsvolker, 1882. There are two 
similar drawings (unpublished) in the Liechtenstein coll., 
Vienna. 


26. THE Coronation or THE VIRGIN. London (British Museum). 
Pen and water-colours, 320x250 mm. Probably inspired 
by Dürer's Heller Altar. The figure of St. Paul is similar 
to Dürer's, and his feet correspond exactly to Lippmann 165. 
See also B. 94. 
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27. A Bishop SeaTED. Berlin (Kupferstichkabinett). Pen, c. 
315x225 mm. Signed. Acquired in 1923. Formerly 
in the Suermondt collection (Lugt, 415). An early 
work. 


HANS SPRINGINKLEE (active 1512-1522). 

28. Tue Hory Famiry. Bremen (Künsthalle). Pen, 267 x 195 
mm. Prestel Society, II, 7. Hitherto attributed to Cranach 
and Baldung. Accords closely in style with a signed Spring- 
inklee drawing in the British Museum (Diirer Society, VII, 
12), and another in the Liechtenstein collection (Schön- 
brunner-Meder, 335). 


HANS SEBALD BEHAM (1500-1550). 
29. THE Massacre or THE INNOCENTS. London (Mr. H. Oppen- 
heimer). Pen and water-colours, 230 mm. in diameter. 
Design for a roundel. Similar drawings, the majority less 
elaborate, are at Berlin, Frankfurt, Oxford, and London 
(British Museum and Oppenheimer collection). 


JÖRG PENCZ (c. 1500-1550). 

30. Heap or a Man. London (British Museum). Pen and chalks, 
245x175 mm. Signed. A picture of similar style, signed 
and dated 1531, is at Munich (Residenzmuseum). See 
Amtliche Berichte (Berlin), XLIV, p. 78. Compare also 
Uffizi Drawings, III, III, 19. 

HEINRICH ALDEGREVER (1502-«. 1560). 
31. Porrrair or A Man. Oxford (Ashmolean Museum). Red 


Chalk, c. 200 x 175 mm. Other more elaborate portrait 
drawings by Aldegrever are at London and Berlin. 


LUCAS CRANCH THE ELDER (1472-1553). 

32. Sr. MaRcaRET. Dessau (Behördenbibliothek). Pen, c. 170 x 
130 mm. Dated 1513. The figure (alone) appears on the 
woodcut on sig. b iii of the “ Wittenberger Heilthumbuch,” 
printed in 1509 (Pass. 167). 
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33. PoRTRAIT or a Man. London (British Museum). Water- 
colours, 267 x 187 mm. Similar portrait studies by Cranach, 
in which only the faces are rendered in detail, are at Berlin, 
Dresden, Paris, Rheims, etc. Lippmann, 227, now recog- 
nized as by Cranach, is also similar in technique. 


34. ADAM AND Eve. Dresden (Kupferstichkabinett). Pen and 
wash, 208 x 158 mm. Resembles pictures at Berlin, Stras- 
burg, etc. In the catalogue of Charles I’s collection is men- 

. tioned a picture, now lost, ‘‘ Done by Lucas Cronich. Item. 
‘The picture of a naked standing Adam and Eve, where by in 
a bush lying a great stag, with long horns, Adam is eating the 
apple; intire little figures." 


HANS HOLBEIN THE ELDER (1470-1524). 

35. Tue Nativity. Berlin (Kupferstichkabinett). Pen and wash, 
318x273 mm. Not described by C. Glaser (Kunstge- 
schichtliche Monographien, XI, Leipzic, 1911). A similar 
composition occurs in the Kailsheim Altar at Munich; 
similar drawings are at Basle. 


36. PoRTRAIT or A Man. Milan (Ambrosiana). Silverpoint, c. 
150X 115 mm. Formerly attributed to Leonardo. A pro- 
file drawing of the same man is at Berlin; another, full face, 
at Donaueschingen. He also appears as God the Father on ` 
a picture at Augsburg (Ex Coll. Karl von Stetten), and on the 
Munich “ Martyrdom of St. Sebastian " (spectator to left). 


HANS BURGKMAIR (1473-1531). 

37. Heap or AN ORIENTAL. London (Mr. H. Oppenheimer). Char- 
coal, c. 240 x 160 mm. A profile head at Berlin, similar in 
style, is dated 1519. Société pour la Reproduction des 
Dessins de Maîtres, 1912. 


38. Heap or Sr. Joun THE Baptist. London (British Museum). 
Charcoal heightened with white chalk, 255x188 mm. 
Signed and dated 1522. Detailed studies on Burgkmair's 
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drawings will appear in Beiträge zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Kunst, Vol. II. 
JORG BREU (c. 1480-1536). 

39. Porrrarr or A Man. London (British Museum). Coloured 
chalks, 370x260 mm. Signed and inscribed “ Bruy von 
Augsburg ”; below to left the inscription “ Diser ist von 
geschlegt ain Ilsung." On the Ilsungs, see P. von Stetten: 
Geschichte der Stadt Augspurg, 1743. 

CHRISTOPH AMBERGER (C. 1500-1561). 

40. STUDY FOR AN ALTARPIECE. London (Mr. H. Oppenheimer). 
Pen and wash, 303x206 mm. ‘The finished picture is in 
Augsburg Cathedral. Adapted by Matthias Gerung for a 
woodcut; see Graphische Künste (Mitteilungen), 1919, 
p. 35. Another sketch for the picture is in the Klein Collec- 
tion at Frankfurt; see Schilling-Swarzenski, Plate 10. 


41. Unknown Susject. Berlin (Kupferstichkabinett). Charcoal 
heightened with white chalk, 286 x 366 mm. The principal 
figure has been variously interpreted as representing Christ, 
the Angel of the Annunciation and one of the Magi. 


42. STUDY OF A KNEELING ÁPOSTLE. Dresden (Kupferstichkabinett). 
Charcoal heightened with white chalk, c. 145x210 mm. 
Probably a study of the figure of St. James the Less for a 
“ Transfiguration,” mentioned by Sandrart as being in Frank- 
furt Cathedral. 

HANS BALDUNG GRIEN (1476-1545). - 

43. A Group or Nuns. London (Victoria and Albert Museum). 
Pen, 430 x 315 mm. Design for a window for the Hohen- 
burg Convent, near Strasburg. See Archives Alsaciennes, I 
(1922), p. 41. A companion sheet is at Göttingen. 

44. Heap or A Man. Paris (Mr. J. Masson). Charcoal, 260 x 
200 mm. Signed below in centre and inscribed “ Bink " by 
a later hand. Engraved in stipple by J. C. François (1717— 


1769), with Dürer's monogram added (Weigel, 2300). 
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45. Lucretia. Weimar (Kupferstichkabinett). Pen, heightened 
on brown, 283x175 mm. Signed and dated 1519. A 
similar drawing, dated 1520, is at Frankfurt (Térey, 95). 


46. PoRTRAIT or A Man. Berlin (Kupferstichkabinett). Charcoal 
touched with red chalk, 446 x 291 mm. Signed and dated 
1531. A separate study for the hands is in Baldung's sketch- 
book at Karlsruhe (sig. 16 v.), published by Marc Rosenberg, 
1889. 


47. CHRIST ON THE Cross. Vienna (Albertina). Pen, 388 x 284 
mm. Signed and dated 1533. Similar to a figure on a (late) 
picture by the master at Aschaffenburg. Another sheet, dated 
1533, is in the Masson collection, Paris. See Anzeiger f. 
Schw. Altk., XXVI (1924), p. 252. 


SOUTH GERMAN (about 1520). 
48. VIRGIN AND CHILD. London (Mr. H. Oppenheimer). Pen, 
c. 280 x 180 mm. A scarce type of drawing, apparently by 
a wood-carver approximating in style to Hans Leinberger. 


THE MONOGRAMMIST GZ. 
49. Tur Crucirixion. London (British Museum). Pen, height- 
ened on brown, 243x158 mm. Attributed hitherto to 
Baldung. A copy is at Berlin. The composition is derived 
from Grünewald. See Anzeiger f. Schw. Altertumskunde, 

XXVI (1924), p. 43. 


URS GRAF (1484-1528). 

50. A Satyr CARRYING A NAKED CHILD. Basle (Öffentliche Kunst- 
sammlung). Pen, c. 220 x 140 mm. Signed. An early work, 
about 1510. The “ Boraxbüchse " (a goldsmith’s appliance) 
does not occur with the master’s monogram later than 
ree, 

51. LANDSKNECHT AND Dev, Oxford (Ashmolean Museum). 
Pen, 205 x155 mm. Dated 1518. See Anzeiger f. Schw. 
Altertumskunde (1922), p. 219, No. 22 A. 
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52. Sr. SEBASTIAN. Basle (Öffentliche Kunstsammlung). Pen and 
brush, 317x212 mm. Signed and dated 1519 (? 1517). 
Derived from the figure of Christ on Holbein’s “ Flagella- 
tion " at Basle. See Anzeiger, etc., XXIV (1922), p. 231. 


53. A SraNparp-Brarer. Zurich (Eidgenössisches Kupferstich- 
kabinett). Pen, 270x180 mm. Companion drawings are 
in the British Museum and Liechtenstein collection. See 
Anzeiger, etc, XXIII (1921), p. 217, No. 41. 


NIKLAUS MANUEL DEUTSCH (1484-1530). 

54. A Martyr Bounp To A Cross. London (British Museum). 
Pen, 274X201 mm. Signed. An early work; the subject 
is uncertain. Compare the “ St. Sebastian ” in the Uffizi, 
ascribed variously to Pollaiuolo and Ercole de Roberti. 


55. Sr. CHRISTOPHER. Basle (Öffentliche Kunstsammlung). Pen, 
202 x 153mm. About 1525. See C. Brun’s Schweizerisches 
Künstler-Lexikon, II, p. 313. 


56. Lucretia. Basle (Offentliche Kunstsammlung). Coloured 
chalks, 240x198 mm. Signed above to r. Probably 
about 1518. Compare with the “ Profile of a Lady,” also at 
Basle (Ganz, I, 51). 


HANS LEU THE YOUNGER (v. 1490-1531). 

57. LANDSCAPE. Zurich (Kunsthaus). Pen, c. 185 x 132 mm. 
Signed and dated 1513. See Jahresbericht der Zürcher 
Kunstgesellschaft, 1916, and Anzeiger, etc. (1923), p. 167. 
Inscribed on back: “ mach ain Sebasty nach dem vf dem 
baynhuus jn aim suly (?) landschaft.” 


ALBRECHT ALTDORFER (C. 1480—1 538). 

58. Sr. CHRISTOPHER. Hamburg (Kunsthalle). Pen, heightened 
on light blue, 213 x 144 mm. Signed and dated 1510. 
Friedländer, M. J.: A. A. (1891), p. 150, No. 27. Similar 
drawings are at London and Karlsruhe. 
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59. THE MARTYRDOM or Sr. CATHERINE. Munich (Graphische 
Sammlung). Pen, heightened on red-brown, 207 X 142 mm. 
Dated 1510. Schmidt, V, 81a; Friedländer, p. 150, No. 18. 


60. A WOUNDED LANDSKNECHT. Paris (Louvre). Pen, heightened 
on brown, 195 x 150 mm. Classified as Huber; undescribed. 
Probably about 1515. A contemporary copy is also in the 
Louvre. 


61. Lanpscapz. Vienna (formerly Herr G. Licht). Water-colours, 

.153x100 mm. Signed and dated 1522. See Tietze, A. A. 

(1923), p. 198. There are similar sheets at Berlin and 
Erlangen. 


ERHARD ALTDORFER (active 1506-1561). 
62. LanpscaPE. Vienna (Albertina). Pen, 210 x 315 mm. Schön- 
brunner-Meder, No. 867. About 1530. Closely connected 
with the etching B. VIII, 67, 71. 


WOLF HUBER (c. 1490-1553). 
63. THE Acony IN THE GARDEN. Milan (Ambrosiana) Pen, 
c. 165x110 mm. Signed and dated 1526. See Riggen- 
bach, W. El (1907), p. 75, note 2, 


64. LawpscAPr. Berlin (Kupferstichkabinett) Pen and wash, 
147X115 mm. Not mentioned by Riggenbach; formerly 
classified under Lautensack. See Bock, E.: Berlin Catalogue, 
I, p. 57, No. 2041. 


65. Lanpscare. London (British Museum). Pen, 105 x 159 mm. 
Dated 1530. A similar sketch is on the back. The buildings 
to left are characteristic of a Cistercian monastery. Not 
quite certain as Huber; a drawing at Brunswick (Prestel 


Publ. No. 20) is by the same hand. 


66. Marcus Currıus. Munich (Graphische Sammlung). Pen 
and wash, 148x218 mm. Dated 1550. A specimen of 
Huber’s manneristic style. His latest extant drawing is a 
landscape of 1552 at University College, London. 
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AMBROSIUS HOLBEIN (1493-1518). ` 
67. PoRTRAIT or A Younc Man. Basle (Öffentliche Kunstsamm- 
lung). Silverpoint and wash, 200x153 mm. Signed and 
dated 1517. See Hess, W.; A. Eh, p. 110: 


HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER (1497-1543). 
68. Tur CRUCIFIXION. Augsburg (Maximiliansmuseum). Silver- 
point, pen and brush, 209 x 156 mm. Woltmann: H. und 
seine Zeit, 11, p. 97, No.*3 Ganz, VIIL 1: TA copy use at 


Paris. 


69. A NOBLEMAN KNEELING. Basle (Öffentliche Kunstsammlung). 
Coloured chalks, 397 x 275; mm. Ganz, IV, 1. Study after 
a statue of Jean du Berry, now in Bourges Cathedral. 


70. STUDIES or A Lams. Basle (Öffentliche Kunstsammlung). 
Water-colours, 206 x 246 mm. Ganz, IV, 6. Probably.for 
an “ Agnus Dei," but no such picture by Holbein is known. 


71. A BaTTLE Scene. Basle (Öffentliche Kunstsammlung). Pen 
and wash, 284 x 434 mm. Ganz, III, 8. Design for a wood- 
cut. A larger drawing of the same composition (in xylographic 
style) is at Vienna. Ganz, XXVII, 7. 


72. PoRTRAIT or A LaDy. Windsor Castle (Collection of H.M. the 
King). Coloured chalks and pen, 270 x 168 mm. Cut along. 
the contours. Inscribed ''samat"' and ''damast." Ganz, 
XVI, 4. The sitter has been thought to be Anne of Cleves, 
but is more probably her sister. 
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